2                 ROBERT HARLEY
always been considered either with sufficient care or without prejudice. Who does not remember Macaulay's brilliant and misleading description of him? Not even damning with faint praise, the historian describes him as one whose intellect "was small and slow," and who was eventually found by his contemporaries to be " really a dull and puzzle-headed man/*'1 Bolingbroke, twelve years after Harley had been in his grave, assailed his memory with virulence, forgetful that in former "!                             years he had spoken of him with respect and
admiration,  and sometimes  even  with  affection.2 The truth is that Harley's character has too frequently been drawn from the fragmentary allusions *'                             of  contemporary writers,  often   time-servers,   or
j                             political enemies who varied their praise or blame
)I                            according to the exigencies of the moment.    Such
l\                            sources of information in such an age as that of
p                            Anne require even more careful investigation than
at any period of our history. " If an Englishman," wrote Addison with remarkable detachment of mind, "considers the great ferment into which our political world is thrown at present, and how intensely it is heated in all its parts, he cannot
1A more judicial view of Harley is taken in a valuable paper, "The Development of Political Parties during the Reign of Queen Anne," by Walter Frewen Lord, Transactions of the Royal Historical Society, vol. xiv., new series.
2 " Adieu, dear master; no man loves you more entirely than Harry.J3~St. John to Harley, isth May 1705, Harley Papers, ii. 180.